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between the crook and the lawmaker, in which the latter has
mostly played the part of " also ran ". Twentieth-Century Crime
and. Eighteenth-Century Methods of Control is the apposite title of
a recent book by an American lawyer.1 The contrast between
the attitude of the law towards fraud and that towards theft is
most revealing. In the case of theft, as we have seen, the law
can be fairly simple. Such legal problems as do exist have mostly
been artificially created ; the real fight against theft is, apart
from social and educational reform, a matter not for the legislator
but for the Police, the courts and the administration of the penal
system. Consequently, legislators have throughout been busy
occupying themselves largely with the solution of non-existing
problems. In the field of fraud, on the other hand, very genuine
difficulties exist of how to define the offence so as to make it
impossible for clever crooks to evade the law. In the words of
a former Lord Chancellor (Lord Maugham), " nothing is harder
in cases of this kind than to catch all ruffians and to let through
honest men" (House of Lords' debate, February 28, 1939).
As far as England is concerned, it would be unjustified to
give the impression that white-collar crime is as prevalent here
as in the U.S.A. It would be equally wrong, however, to claim
that it does not exist to any considerable extent. Direct evidence
is scanty, and there has never been any comprehensive enquiry
into the problem as a whole. Certain conclusions can be drawn,
however, from the material available for two categories of white-
collar crime : war-time profiteering in its various forms, on the
one hand, and share-pushing, on the other. To give a full
account of profiteering during the present war might require
a comprehensive study in itself, which would far exceed the
scope of this book and for which much of the essential information
is not yet accessible. Moreover, as only a few types of profiteer-
ing are offences against property the matter is better discussed in
another connection.2 This, however, may be said already ntow :
the existence of a considerable body of war-time profiteers is
indicative of a substantial, though smaller, amount of peace-time
white-collar crime. In other words, though many war-time
profiteers become law-breakers because of the added temptations
and opportunities provided by the war and because of the war-
time prohibition of normally permitted business activities, for
many others war-time profiteering is nothing but a continuation
of unscrupulous and criminal peace-time practices.
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